











(Drawn by J. D. Watson.) 





“I saw the pale face which had been with me in my dreams.”"—p, 498. 


OVER THE HORN. 


T was a festival-day at Lutzenhausen. All the | bourhood provided; the matrons arrayed in hand- 

little town had turned out in its gayest attire; | some robes, which had been heirlooms in their 

the children decked with the brightest-coloured | families from generation to generation ; the young 

ribbons and such flowers as the barren neigh- | men, their more sober garb relieved by a gaudy 
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necktie, and even the old men adorned with more 
cheerful apparel than ordinary, Lutzenhausen af- 
forded a pretty sight to the visitor on that day. 
The little town with its picturesque-fashioned 
houses, partly nestled under the shadows of the 
great mountains, which rose out of sight into 
the clouds, and partly, and as though timidly, 
stretching away from the projecting sides of the 
mountains towards the bright, green, healthy plain 
on which the whole population were now enjoying 
their holiday. 

Upon such a scene of beauty and happiness there 
appeared a weary and anxious-looking young man. 
He was travelling to Aschaffenbach, and was 
desirous of a guide to conduct him over the 
Lutzenhorn. We did not see many visitors at 
Lutzenhausen; it lay out of the usual route of 
tourists, and its beautics were unknown, except 
by the few who set aside the popular guides, and 
struck out a line of travel for themselves; and 
accordingly we had no regular guides.in our 
neighbourhood. Indeed, I was the only young 
man who had ever undertaken such an office, and 
I was much chagrined when the stranger requested 
me, to whom he had been directed, to accompany 
him over the Horn. That festival-day had been 
fixed for my betrothal to Lisette, the beauty who 

clipsed the many pretty maidens of our quiet 
abode. I answered that I could not go to-day, but 
would go to morrow. 

No, he replied, to-morrow would not do. His 
mother lay ill—dying, he believed, at Aschaffen- 
baeh, and he must make all haste to be in time, 
at least to receive her blessing and to close her 
eyes. 

Lisette was standing by as he spoke, and I saw 
the tears start into her eyes as she heard the 
young man’s mournful words. 

“ Josef,’ she said to me, “our betrothal is to 
be performed immediately, and cannot take more 
than a few minutes. Couldn’t you then go with 
this young man across the mountain ? there is no 
danger, or I would not urge you to go, and you 
know you are so clever,” she added, with a winning 
smile. 

Her tears and her words only served to make 
me angry. Why should she plead the young 
man’s cause, and send me away on the day of our 
betrothal? Had she taken a fancy to the youth’s 
sad face? So I determined that nothing should 
induce me to go, and replied with considerable 
warmth, that I had no intention of leaving Lutzen- 
hausen that day for all the women in Christendom. 

The traveller did not seem to notice my ill- 
humour, but merely asked me to point out the 
safest and quickest route for him to take. ThisI 
did, but with ill grace enough. 

Our betrothal was a melancholy affair. Lisette 
was low-spirited, and I had by no means recovered 





my temper, and besides this, I was irritated by 
the uneasy feeling which reproached me for my 
unkindness, my cruelty to the young stranger. 

Two or three weeks had passed away, and.with 
it much of the uneasiness which I felt on the 
stranger’s behalf. At intervals, however, the 
sense of guilt stole over me. One morning when 
I was experiencing this depressing sensation, a 
party of ladies and gentlemen arrived, and wished 
me to become their escort over the Luizenhorn, 
as far as Aschaffenbach. A strange, wild, and 
fearful thrill of pleasure shot through me at the 
prospect, and I eagerly agreed to go. 

We started, and rapidly passing over the inter. 
vening plain, began the ascent. The party with 
which I went were in high spirits, they had never 
visited such “beauties before, and the mountain 
scenery was quite a novelty to them. Often and 
often they paused in the ascent to take a survey of 
the landscape spread below—a gentle decline to 
the table-land we had left, but steep and rugged 
precipices on either hand, leading down to yawning 
chasms filled with blocks of ice, which sparkled in 
the sunshine. At length I was compelled to re- 
monstrate at the frequent delays, and to point out 
that we had a long distance to travel before night- 
fall. After two or three hours’ perseverance we 
reached the summit. Lutzenhausen was lost to 
view. We seemed to have risen above all that is 
earthly, for all around us there appeared nothing 
but snowy peaks and clouds, scarcely distinguish- 
able from the mountains. There was nothing to 
interest the company in this strange massing of 
clouds and snow, so we speedily began to descend. 
After we had proceeded about half a mile, a bird 
flew across our path, and settled on a rock some 
hundred yards below our feet. From the uneven 
motion of the bird’s flight, it was clear that it was 
wounded and exhausted. One of the young ladies 
of the company expressed her wish to have the 
poor thing. To reach the rock benesth us was an 
easy matter for one accustomed to the mountains 
as I was, and I quickly descended; but as I put 
out my hand to capture the fluttering creature, I 
uttered a sharp cry, for there, a few yards below 
my feet, I saw, half covered by the snow, the pale 
face which had been with me in my dreams and 
wakeful reveries since the festival-day. With an 
effort I controlled my agitation, for I remembered 
the party who were looking down upon me from 
the footpath. I signalled to them for one of them 
to come and help me. A young man joined me, 
and together we raised the frozen and bruised 
body: with difficulty we conveyed it to the foot- 
path. The task I think would have been impos- 
sible, but I felt a supernatural strength within me. 

We laid the young man’s lifeless form upon one 
of the mules, and with saddened steps continued 
our progress. 
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the few cottages which formed the suburbs of | 
Aschaffenbach. As we approached these I noticed | 
 neatly-attired but sickly-faced old woman sitting | 
before her door. She was watching the sunset. 
The sun was resting on the summits of the snowy | 
slopes which spread before her face, and looked | 
like a golden shield on the arm of a warrior clad 
in silver mail. The old woman turned her head | 
when she heard our approaching footsteps; with 
the quickness of her sex she perceived the motion- | 
less form we bore, and with the curiosity of her | 
sex she was quickly at my side, pouring forth her | 
inquiries. They suddenly ceased, a deathlike pale- | 
ness suffused itself over her countenance, she | 
flung her arms aloft, and with a piercing shriek | 
fell upon the dead body. | 

We disengaged her grasp, and carried her into | 
the cottage, and, after her, we brought in the body | 
of her son. Nothing could equal the kindness of | 
the ladies of our party, and while they sought to 
restore the unhappy mother, the gentlemen re- 
moved the corpse to a room up-stairs. I ran into 
the town for a physician. After calling at house 
after house, I discovered a medical man and brought 
him to the cottage. For form’s sake, he saw the 
body up-stairs. He judged, from my description of 
the place and position in which I found him, that 
the young man must have been overtaken by the 
darkness, and have missed his footing and fell. 
A wound on his forehead showed that he had struck | 
against some stone in his fall, probably the rock on | 
which the bird rested. Under the advice of the | 
physician, and the care of the young ladies, the | 
poor mother soon recovered her consciousness, | 
but only to show unmistakable symptons of a| 
dangerous illness. The doctor judged that there | 
was but little hope for a woman at her age, His | 
judgment was soon verified; within twenty-four 
hours the poor woman had ceased to breathe. 
The party I had escorted left it to me to see to the 
burial of the mother and son, and the gentleman 
who appeared to have the direction of the party, 
pressed me to accept money to defray the expenses. 
This I declined; I felt that I alone must bear all 
the cost. 
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I provided a decent funeral; I followed them to 
the grave; I stood by till the last shovelful of 


earth was laid on and patted down, and then [| 


turned away. But where should I go? 
curse of Cain; 
murderer. Should I deliver myself up to justice ? 
Idiscussed the point. Undoubtedly, a guide re- 
fusing to escort a person over the mountains was 
punishable, and would be held responsible for all 


the misfortunes which followed his refusal. I might | 


be acquitted, as I was not a regularly-authorised 
guide; but my moral guilt was the same. 
While musing thus with zayself, I had been 


I felt the | 
I was a murderer—a double | 
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‘ The sun was just about setting when we reached , unconsciously making my way through the town 


of Aschaffenbach, and on the road towards the 
Lutzenhorn. It was about midday, and the sun 
was brightly shining. Everything around looked 


| joyous and innocent. It seemed to me as though 


all the world was happy and pure except myself. 
As I pursued the path towards Lutzenhausen, 


| with an indefinite idea of either surrendering 


myself as a criminal, or taking leave of my home 
for ever, I heard a cry as of some one lost among 
the hills. I stopped and listened. The ery was 
repeated. There could be no doubt that there was 
a traveller in my neighbourhood who had gone 
astray. I shouted in answer to the cry. My hallo 
was returned. I rushed on in the direction of the 
shout, and at length perceived the head and 
shoulders of a man some yards from the beaten 
track. I quickly discovered that he had slipped 
into a pit, which had been covered with a thin 
coating of ice, and was now suspended at the 
mouth of a cavern of unknown depth. I made 
my way down to him, flung a rope towards him, 
and bade him bind it round his body. He vainly 
endeavoured to do this with one hand. He could 
not use both hands withovt losing his support, 
and being precipitated into the yawning cavern, 
There was only one thing to be done; it was 
risking my own life, but it gave me exquisite 
pleasure to know that I was doing so. I ap- 
proached him, treading softly on the creaking and 
slippery ice. My carefulness was not for my own 
safety; of that I was reckless. I leaned forward 
and.seized him by the hands, and drew him from 
the hole. The ice burst and starred under the 
strain, but remained firm till we raised our feet in 
the last step and placed them on the hard path- 
way; then it shivered, and went roaring in huge 
sheets into the valley below, and revealed number- 
less gaping pitfalls. 

The stranger was loud in his protestations of 
gratitude, but I paid them little heed, and only 
replied that if he were going on to Lutzenhausen, 
he had better make haste and walk with me. 

We pursued our course very rapidly, and we 
had just gained the highest point of the mountain, 
wheu my companion broke silence, and said— 

“T think I have seen you before.” 

I replied that I didn’t think it likely, as I seldom 
went from my own town. 

“Yes,” said he, “but, if I mistake not, I have 
seen you in your own town. You live at Lutzen- 
hausen, don’t you?” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

“ Well,” said he, “didn’t you refuse to conduct a 
young man over this Lutzenhorn some three weeks 
ago?” 

I gave no answer, but I sat down on a stone just 
at hand. I felt giddy and sick. What business 
had this fellow -yhose life I had saved, to bring 
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my guilt to remembrance? Was he an officer of 
justice P 


| seen her peacefully expire, and was now returning 
|home. Who the young man was whom we had 


“What's the matter with you?” he said; “are | found in the snow I could not tell, nor could my 


you ill P” 
* No, not ill,” I said. 
“You are the man I meant, are you not? I’m 


| companion; indeed, I hardly cared to inquire; I 
| only felt a deep, inexpressible gratitude to God 
for his goodness. I had suffered punishment, a 


desperately warm with the pace we have been | well-deserved punishment, for my cruelty; but I 


walking at,” he continued, unrolling the muffler | 
which half concealed his face. | 
As his face became revealed from under the 


had learnt a lesson which I have never forgotten, 
God grant I never may! 
I remember nothing of our further journey. 


folds of the muffler, I grew fascinated; but when | My companion chatted away, and I listened 


his whole visage came into view, I thought I 
saw a ghost. 


om 
“The curse of Cain!” I screamed, “the curse 
My punishment is greater than I can | 


of Cain! 
bear!” 


He tried to pacify ‘me, and at length I under- ; 
| which is well stocked with company during the 


stood that it was no ghost that stood before me, 
but the same young man whom I refused to guide 








mechanically : my mind was reposing in grateful 
trust on my Maker’s love. 

T have little more to tell. I was soon married 
to my Lisette. Lutzerhausen has risen to greater 
| importance since then. Visitors have learnt its 
; beauties, and we have now a pretty little hotel, 


summer months. I have a share in the manage- 


over the horn on the day of the festival. He | ment of this hotel; but the chief management is 
was not killed by a fall and buried in the snow, | in the hands of my sister’s husband, whose life 


but had safely reached his mother's cottage, had | I risked, and whose life I saved. 


W. Bog: 





SEEING 
ows: HERE is a kind of palsy of the mind, 





4 from haying any real or vivid con- 

or remote in time, or unlike anything 
he is accustomed to. The tendency of the imagina- 
tion is to run in grooves, and whatever lies on one 
side of them is virtually outside its reach. There 
are names familiar to us all that are really nothing 
but names to us. Which of us, reading about 
Julius Czgar, makes for himself any mental 
picture of that bald-headed man with the eagle’s 
beak, who swooped upon the four quarters of the 
world? Which of us, not haying seen the Alps, 
paints for himself any image of those awful gorges 


or soaring peaks, of the eternal snows that are | 


sometimes ghastlier than the face of death, and 
sometimes purer in hue than the rose’s bloom? 
Which of us, reading of the fearful tempests which 
swept a few months since over the Eastern and 


the Western Indies, realised them as vividly as | 


he would some little storm that levelled a tree in 
his own garden, or stripped. a few slates off his own 
roof ? 

The fact is, our imagination is asleep, and re- 
quires to be roused by something close to itself, 
whether that thing be great or small. Caesar is | 


CHRIST. 


| dangers of the soul. Eternity and God are so far 


: | ; 
which prevents almost every man | out of the beaten tracks of most men’s experience, 


that when they hear the words, no definite ideas 


ception of what is very far off in space, | are put before the mind, any more than if a wind 


went past. 

Few people deliberately defy God; few people 
choose to serve the devil rather than Christ; few 
people say plainly to themselves, “I will stake 
heaven or hell upon the chance of a calm and 
thoughtful death-bed, in which to find peace with 
my Maker.” Representations like these are pulpit 
rhetoric, perfectly fair as endeavours to show men 
what they are virtually, though unconsciously 
about, yet very dangerous if they make men fancy 
that such open and desperate wickedness is their 
chief peril. The true peril is that our easy, quiet, 
| matter-of-fact life should seem to us the only one. 
| Drifting down the stream of years (which is so 
fluent, yielding, and translucent), how many 
thousands forget that there is underneath it a 
firm and solid substance, in which our anchor 
ought to be fastened for eternity ! 

Therefore, much of God’s Book is taken up with 
efforts, not to instruct, but to startle and arouse 
the mind out of its torpor. The tremendous 





| imagery of Isaiah does not give the intellect any 


new convictions of the Infinite, the Omnipotent, 


far more real, once we have been in a ruin that he | the All-wise; but it does force in the old convic- 
built, or have handled a medal that he struck. A 

letter from a near friend would make the hurricane | 
more real to us than the best description of the 
ablest newspaper correspondent. | 


Now this same drowsiness is one of the great 





tion upon sluggish and dormant sensibilities. For 
the same reason we are continually reminded of 
our own personal concern in Bible truths, in the 
fall, in redemption, and in judgment. 

And it is partly, no doubt, on this account, to 
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help us in bringing close to ourselves the story of | 
Christ, that we are reminded of the truth that | 
“every eye shall see him.” Who does not know 
that? Yet who does not acknowledge, by a slight 
mental start, perhaps by a mental shiver, that it 
is well to have the knowledge driven home P 

Jesus Christ has not passed off the stage of this | 
world for ever. The day is coming when human | 
eyes, in the flesh, shall see the pierced hands and | 
feet, and the visage that was marred so sadly. No | 
stone so ponderous, no grave so deep, as to prevent 
us from looking up at that great revelation. Of) 
course, it will be night in some places, and men 
will be sleeping as they slept last night, all un- 
conscious of the thief below. In others it will be 
broad daylight, and men will be going about their 
tasks or their amusements—cheating or helping, 
blessing or cursing one another, exactly as men 
have done to-day. Dawn and twilight will be 
calling some to their tasks, and sending others to 
repose—when all shall hear at once the voice of 
the archangel and the trump of God! “As the 
lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even 
unto the west, so shall the coming of the Son of 
Man be.” 

Think what it will be like to stand, each in 
turn, full in front of that gracious Friend, or of 
that frowning Judge, and hear the sentence that 
has no limit nor any appeal! 

There are hard and grinding men, who have no 
better idea of this world than that it is a place for 
making money; men in whom all that is godlike 
and pure has so utterly dried up, that if they met 
Jesus in the streets without his crown they would 
certainly see no reason to look at him again—“ nod 
beauty that they should desire him ;” men who are 
possibly not dishonest, but honest only because 
honesty, upon the whole, pays—because it is “the 
best policy;”» men who never put a guinea on 
a collecting-plate, but only in subscription lists, 
which get) printed—and who like an Established 
Church simply because its endowments save them 


workmen, not as so many souls, but so many 
hands, and grind them down to the lowes? penny 
at which skill and industry will stay with them; 
men to whom the glory of art and the beauty of 
nature appeal as vainly as the love of God in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

They shall have to look into the pure, intolerable 
eyes of Him who thought life more than meat, the 
body more than raiment; who held a mountain | 
lily to be a grander sight than the costly robes of | 
Solomon, and a sparrow sinking to the ground not | 
unworthy of the eyes of God. How shall degraded, 
grasping selfishness, in which soul and spirit have 
become the dull drudges of a broad grasping hand | 
snd cunning plotting brain, submit to the gaze 
of Him who, having given all else, at last gave 





himself to die, who lived on earth only to dispense 
blessing, and now liveth to intercede for sinners! 

What is thought good policy now, will change 
its aspect then. In that same hour will all their 
thoughts perish. Yet such eyes shall have to see 
Him. So shall they also that pierced Him; and they 
that crucify Him afresh in the person of his weakest 
child. The scoffer and the persecutor, after asking 
where is the promise of his coming, shall be woe- 
fully well able to answer themselves; and having 
staked all upon one deadly cast, shall see too 
plainly that Christ was a reality, and they have 
lost the game. His gentleness was a matter of 
pity and of scorn once, but there will be no such 
emotion then. Men who never cried for mercy, 
will then cry to anything rather than to him—to 
the rocks and the hills, rather than that meek 
and lowly One, who stretched out his hands so 
long in vain to their stiffnecked rebellion. 

It is an awful thought, that licentious and pro- 
fligate men shall see Christ. I know nothing so 
hateful and repulsive—no, not in disease—as the 
change that sin of this kind works upon faces that 
were once fair. Degraded, bloated, animal, the 
show of their faces doth testify against them; 
and we cannot doubt that this change is but a 
sickly and faint reflection of that sadder, darker, 
more hateful change, that bedims the spirit like an 
eclipse, that tarnishes it like rust, that eats it away 
like leprosy. And this appalling change is open 
to the gaze of Him who is of purer eyes than to 
behold them, in whose ear their very prayers are 
an abomination. 

Ah! what sadder sight is anywhere than the 
sight of a young man, who ought to be full of 
gracious and generous impulses—of the wild 
freshness of morning, of the dew of youth, going 
steadily and surely down in the scale of being, 
becoming selfish, hateful, demoralised, cynical 
before his time? It is enough to make one 
shudder, and I think the malignity of Satan has 
wrought no other change so vile. 

And these poor creatures will have to look af 
Christ! at ‘the fairest among ten thousand, and the 
altogether lovely.” Of course, they shall not see 
him in any deep or worthy sense; for all they 
who (purged by grace from mortal defilement) can 
bear to see him as he is, shall by that very vision 


| be made like him. Only the pure in heart can see 


God, or look upon “ the King in his beauty.” Yet 
their eyes shall see him, frowning and terrible ; 
and it-is not from devils or hell, but from the 
crowning horror of the anger that rests upon the 
face of him that sits upon the throne, that Nature 
in her dying agonies will be invoked to save them 
—the wrath of the Lamb! 

The idle and the frivolous shall see Him. They 
who tell you that, if they do no good, they do no 
harm; they who insist upon it that they have no 
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influence, and never ask why have they none; | 
these shall not have then to do with people only 

a step above themselves in earnestness; their 

Judge will be one who marvelled that his parents 

suspected him, at twelve years old, of other 

occupation than the Father’s business,—who held 

it better than meat and drink to finish that work; 

and who gave the world fair notice that he would 

not hear of any man hiding one single talent in a 

napkin. 

The self-deceived will be brought into contact 
with a test that allows no more deception. Some 
there are who think they never saw Christ in want 
of anything—meat, or drink, or clothes, or solace. 
When they see him, they shall perceive a close 
resemblance, a brotherly likeness, to some poor 
wretch whom they neglected, in hunger, thirst, 
nakedness, or shame and solitude. Christ is, in 
very deed, passed by, at least as often as he is 
rejected; and wounded by inhumanity and want of 
sympathy as deeply as by ungodliness and want of 
faith. But how bitter a thing to look into his face 
expecting welcome, and receive only repulse, and 
the words of denial, “ Ye did it not to me!” 

So will it be with others who went further still, 
and did exactly what these left undone. Men | 
may not only serve the body but the soul of their 
brother, and yet neglect their own. Some have 
worked miracles in Christ’s name, and cast out 
devils, and he has eaten and drunk in their streets, | 
to whose confident and familiar address he will | 
return a chilling denial before the Father and the | 
angels. 

Leaders in family prayer, friends of the mission 
and the ragged-school, teachers in Sunday-schoolg 
and visitors of districts—is it of you that such a 
warning has been spoken? It will be a terrible | 
thing to see Christ upon the throne, to all who have 
not seen and loved him on the cross or before the 
mercy seat. 

There are drooping and discouraged souls whom 
the Lord loveth, that will be almost as much sur- 
prised that day. Many a one has real trust in 
Christ, and yet goes under a cloud lest he is not 
trusting him enough. Bunyan’s picture of Mr. 
Ready-to-halt, or poor Little-faith, getting on 





| 


toward heaven, but robbed of his money by Mis. 
trust, and forced to beg his tearful way, might 
have been drawn. to-day as well as in the time of 
the Puritans. Many people will not believe that 
they are going to heaven until they see their 
Master, and understand how sadly we all under- 
rate his love, and grace, and charity. 

Loving souls, the very intensity of whose affec- 
tion makes them feel how far their love is beneath 
His deserving, their labour unworthy of his accept. 
ance,—physically nervous and despondent souls, in 
whom the morbid body has power to becloud the 
spirit, as the vapours of the earth obscure the 
shining of the sun-—they have a glad surprise 
before them, when his face beams an eternal 
welcome to his most timid children, and his 
pierced hand wipes away for ever the furrow of 
tears that were too frequent and too hot. 

The persecuted and down-trodden, who in the 
battle of life staggered under the fury of Satan’s 
buffeting, whose path was over thorns and briars 
—they shall see Him for whom they longed and 
watched, and the peace of God, which guarded 
(kept) their hearts and minds, shall spread over 


| the whole worn nature and exhausted frame, and 


they shall sing, “Lo, this is our God; we have 
waited for him, and he will save us: this is the 
Lord; we have waited for him, we will be glad and 
rejoice in his salvation.” 

All His people shall see Him that day, and feel 
that if there were no other heaven, that beatific 
vision would be enough for their eternity—all their 
salvation and all their desire. 

We shall see Him. If it be in anguish, the bitter- 
ness of that sorrow will turn all our past joys to 
gall and wormwood, and poison the very fountains 
of a life which will yet remain with us for ever, 
but over which sun and stars shall for ever have 
gone down. If it be in joy, all troubles will be 
forgotten in that rapture; and all tears we ever 
shed, all prayers that ascended up with groaning, 
all losses that rent the fibres of the heart, will but 
swell the flood of that great tide of happiness, 
sparkling and free, and fathomless, that comes 
up and up in the hearts of the redeemed for 
evermore. 








MISSING 


LETTERS. 


IN THE POCKET.—THE ADMIRAL’S LETTER.—THE LOOKING-GLASS.—THE WILL, 





Fis. - HAT gentleman or lady, living at ease, | 
f or with “nothing else to do,” will 
¥} write a history of missing letters ? 
Fun, rage, comedy, tragedy, and even 
farce would, in turns, be exhibited as 


the results of wrong deliveries or non-deliveries. 
Even that awful and mysterious being—the philo- 
sopher—would receive some fresh illustrations of 






the strange tricks played by memory and imagina- 
tion in “the department of letters.” With what 
a serene and ineffable satisfaction would “ the gen- 
tlemen of the Post-office” peruse such a record of 
the blunders committed by that suspicious and 
loud-tongued Leviathan—the public! We deeply 
grieve over our present inability to undertake so 
impressive a history, but hope that the four cases 
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hereafter described may stimulate others to enter 
upon the work. 

Are any of our readers philosophers? There 
can be but one answer to such an inquiry, and 
we, therefore, ask them to ponder the following 
question :—Have they ever had a most vivid im- 
pression that something has been done by them- 
selves, only a few hours before, which it afterwards 
turns out has not been done at all? Such readers, 
recollecting their amazement on discovering the 
delusion, will be specially prepared to consider the 
first and second of the following cases. Others 
may have their interest deepened by reflecting 
that similar mistakes may be made by themselves. 

Our first instance may be entitled 

IN THE POCKET. 

Mr. O., the postmaster of a town in the North 
of England, was informed by a gentleman, Mr. 
F., that a most important letter, recently posted 
by himself, had not been delivered. The post- 
master, of course, held the ancient creed of all 
genuine officials, that the public is always in the 
wrong. With this time-honoured belief influencing 
his views, he began to note down the complainant’s 
answers to various questions. Mr. O. soon began, 
in spite of his prejudices, to, suspect that, this 
time at least, the office had really been caught 
tripping. The gentleman before him was clerk to 
a large firm in the town, a business man, and a 
strict observer of all commercial rules. When had 
the letter been posted? The date was given with 
exactness, as, indeed, it well might be, only two 
days having passed since Mr. F. had posted it 
himself. 

It now remained: for the Post-office to trace 
out the irregular course which the document 
appeared to have taken. One question more was 
pat: “How did Mr. F. know the letter had not 
been received ?” 

That was soon answered by the business-like 
clerk. He had received information that very 
morning from the person to whom the missing 
letter had been addressed. Like a steady matter- 
of-fact man, he had brought his friend’s note 
with him; “ You shall see it,” said the clear- 
headed Mr. F., and instantly pulled the epistle 
from his pocket. 

What in the name of common sense is this? 
In bringing out his correspondent’s communica- 
tion, Mr. F. had actually drawn, from the same 
pocket, the very letter respecting which he had 
made such anxious inquiries, and which he had 
solemnly declared had been posted by himself 
two evenings before! There was the provoking 
letter in the hand of the astonished clerk, pro- 
perly directed and stamped, but unposted. 

The postmaster looked with the calmness of 
pity on another instance of human weakness. 

Sut how looked our clerk? What unuttered 


speculations of impish agency at work perplexed 
his heart? We do not feel justified in dragging 
forth to public gaze the private thoughts or con- 
fidential communications of Mr. F. It was a 
day of triumph at the Post-office. The story ran 
through all the departments, and duly appeared in 
a report of the Postmaster-General. The public 
was doubtless expected to form for itself the fol- 
lowing practical rule: “ Before complaining about 
a missing letter, feel in your pockets.” 
THE ADMIRAL’S LETTER. 

“Very odd, and very shameful; the world’s be- 
coming a pack of thieves!” muttered a gallant old 
admiral, as he entered the post-office in high 
dudgeon. He angrily inquired about the non- 
delivery of a letter containing a money-order. 
He had posted the letter himself; that “I can 
swear,’ was the emphatic declaration; and he 
boldly added, “I will swear it, if needs be, before 
five hundred magistrates !” 

The offer was large and liberal, but the Post- 
office, not seeing what additional validity the 
presence of the “ five hundred” would confer, did 
not procure the attendance of these respectable 
gentlemen. 

It was soon ascertained that the money-order 
had not been cashed; the thief had not, therefore, 
increased his fortune by the crime. The admiral 
insisted that the letter had been stolen by the 
Post-office servants; though his grumbling at 
length softened down into, “ It’s too bad, too bad 
alogether.” 

Neither letter nor money-order could be traced ; 
but as payment of the original order had been 
stopped, a duplicate was granted, and the admiral’s 
wrath slowly sunk into a fitful kind of slumber. 
It was, however, pretty clear that he looked sus- 
piciously at every postman who passed, as if 
saying, “One of those very fellows may have 
grinned over the contents of an admiral’s letter.” 
No punishment less than the nine-tailed cat would 





suffice for such a crime. Such was the state of 
the old gentleman’s feelings as he folded up the 
fresh order, and opened his purse to place the 
document safely among his bank-notes. 

It is very difficult, indeed, for degenerate mortals 
of the nineteenth century to imagine the feelings 
of that fascinating lady, Miss Pandora, when she 
discovered the contents of her wonderful casket ; 
perhaps it is not easier to depict the looks of the 
admiral when he opened his purse. There, snugly 
lying in loving proximity to a bank-note, was the 
very order about which he had raised such a 
storm. He would have deposed on oath “ before 
five hundred” that he had done three things— 
written the letter, enclosed the order, and posted 
both. Yet the whole was a delusion! He had 
not even written the letter, to the posting of which 
' he had so vehemently deposed. 
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When the admiral had recovered from his 
amazement, he hastened to the post-office. 
The gentleman in attendance expected another 
torrent of, “It’s too bad, too bad altogether,” 
but received, instead, a shower of apologies, 
ending with, “It is the most extraordinary 
thing, sir, thas ever happened in my life.” The 
whole story was then told to the astonished 
official. 

Philosophers, physicians, and barristers may 
well ponder over so singular a case of mental 
delusion, happening to a sane man, and to a public 
officer, who had filled difficult and responsible 
stations. Both the above cases show the mischief 
which may sometimes arise from relying solely on 
the testimony of one witness, however honest. 

THE LOOKING-GLASS. 

Our third and fourth cases illustrate no mental 
irregularities, but are simply examples of the 
annoying results of what are called “ accidents.” 
In truth, these “accidents” have much to answer 
for; at one time filling pages of history with 
mourning and woe; at another, perplexing a 
family, and turning a house topsy-turvy. 

An excited lady called at the post-office in the 
town of P., and informed the postmaster, in the 
curtest and sharpest words, that she had posted a 
letter containing. a Bank of England note at his 
office, directed to a person residing at No. —, in 
R. Street, Clerkenwell, London, and that the said 
letter had never been delivered. The lady’s anger 
had risen with every sentence, until, at the close, 
it had reached the point marked on the emotional 
thermometer as “ fever-heat, feminine.” In fact, 
she boldly charged the officials with “ robbery.” 
The postmaster’s calmness only irritated her the 
more, and his proper inquiry, “ What was the 
value ef the note? ” was met by ironical laughter, 
and by the spiteful remark, that he could not 
possibly need such information. Had Job been 
the postmaster at P. on that day, it may well be 
gravely doubted whether even his patriarchal 
mind could have quietly borne such an imputa- 
tion. The P. postmaster stood the tempest with 
reasonable coolness, and even heroically ventured 
to reason with the indignant dame, but to little 
purpose; she had made up her mind to the un- 
comfortable conclusion, that “all were robbers.” 

The Post-office put into action all its means of 
detection, but with no results; letter and bank- 
note were untraceable. Nearly nine months 
passed, and the irritating incident was taking 
its place among forgotten things, when the whole 
affair was revived. 

Readers will oblige us by entering the house in 
R. Street, Clerkenwell, to which the unlucky letter 
had been directed. We see at a glance what is 
going on: a work abhorred by men—whether 
bachelors or husbands—but the highest delight 









of many women. <A general “clean out” is in 
full operation, and the scrubbing-brush and broom 
everywhere triumphant. One wall over the fire- 
place cannot be properly cleaned, unless a large 
looking-glass is removed. There was, as Mrs. 
Picket, the charwoman, remarked, “a nice lot 0’ 
dust ” behind the glass, of course; but there was 
something more exciting, When the mirror was 
removed, a letter, grimy with dust and cobwebs, 
fell upon the mantelpiece. Being taken up by the 
mistress of the house, she at once recognised it as 
the letter which ought to have been received by 
her nine months before. It was instantly opened, 
and there, sure enough, was the bank-note care- 
fully folded up inside the letter. 

The cleaning was suspended, children, servants, 
charwoman, and “missus” formed a grand deli- 
berative council on the discovery. Mrs. Picket’s 
emotions were summed up in the exclamation, 
“Lor, now! who'd a-thought o’ that bank-note 
a-bein’ there, an’ I’d been in this very spot so 
often?” The general feeling was expressed in 
the question, “ How could it have come there?” 
No answer was given to this; but “ missus” sud- 
denly turned to Betty the housemaid, exclaiming, 
“Why, Betty, this letter must have come here 
when my aunt, Mrs. Morrison, was staying in the 
house, and we were all at Margate—all but you; 
don’t you recollect anything about it?” 

Betty was, to use her own striking epithet, 
“ flabbergasted” at this query; but she was equal 
to thé emergency, and began to “turn over the 
thing in her mind.” The result of her turning 
over may be seen in her remark : 

“Well, ma’atn, it’s very odd, but I does 
recollect now a letter was stuck just there by Mrs. 
Morrison ”—(Betty illustrated the point by putting 
her dusty finger on the wall)—“ just there, ma’am; 
but I thought it was Mrs. Morrison’s, and when } 
heard you, ma’am, a-making sich a stir about a 
letter, I didn’t dream—lor! how should I ?—that 
it could be that letter. You may depend on it, 
ma’am, that it slipped down atween the wall and 
the glass, and there it must ha’ been ever since 
that rumpus with the Post-office. Well, who'd a 
thought of sich a thing P” 

Betty was right in her guess, as was soon 
ascertained from Mrs. Morrison, who had stuck 
the letter over the mantel, between the looking- 
glass and the wall, where she naturally supposed 
it must be seen by the niece on her return. 

The sender of the bank-note being immediately 
informed of the strange discovery, wrote a full 
account to the post-office at P. with many 
apologies for the charges so angrily made. 

Thus was the mystery cleared up, after nine 
months; but it is plain that as many years might 
have elapsed without a discovery, had the looking- 
glass remained unmored. 
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THE WILL. 

* Are you really sure, Roberts, that you posted 
that will?” was the question put by Mr. David Elton, 
the head-partner in a solicitors’ firm, to his clerk. 

* As sure as I’m alive, sir; I remember read- 
ing the address to the Probate-office at E. just 
before posting the packet,” was the answer. 

“It’s really most mysterious,” said Mr. Elton; 
“‘the people at the Probate-office are ready to swear 
they never received it; the Post-office can discover 
no trace of it. It’s terribly annoying, for there’s 
no copy of the will. What are we to do?” 

Every imaginable step was taken to recover 
the document, but in vain. The Post-office was 
as perplexed as the solicitor. An experienced 
official was employed to investigate the matter ; 
but not the least clue could be obtained. It was, 
as one remarked, “an aggravating affair.” The 
legatees were enraged, the executors paralysed, 
the attorneys perplexed, and the Post-office con- 
founded. While the exasperation was at its 
height, the attorneys boldly declared the Post- 
office agents must have stolen the will, and the 


Post-office replied by expressing their firm belief | 


that the clerk had never posted the packet. 

At the end of five months the will came to the 
light, in a manner which made every one con- 
cerned in the matter look rather foolish, as a child 
might have suggested the solution. A house in 
F. Street had for above five months bore the 
announcement, “To Let.” Every day the mansion 
seemed as if imploring all respectable passers- 
by to take pity upon its desolate condition. At 
length a tenant was found, and the house seemed 
to grow young again under renovating processes ; 
cupbbards were flung open, rooms swept, and a 
frightful panie produced among the patriarchal 
spiders which had evidently regarded the place 
as their fee-simple. A large letter-box, fixed in 
the front door was opened, and a long envelope 
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| carefully fastened became visible. The workman 
| rubbed off a thick layer of black dust, and then 
|yead the direction to the Probate-office of the 
|town. When carried there, it was found to con- 
| tain the long-lost will. The question, “ How did 
| it get into that Jetter-box? ” was soon answered, 
| It appeared that the house in F. Street had been 
| formerly used by the Probate-office, which, how. 
|ever, had been removed to another street, about 
| a week before Mr. Elton’s clerk posted the will, 
| This removal was perfectly well known to the 
|ordinary postman of the district; but he was off 
| duty on the morning for the delivery of the packet, 
|The supernumerary employed in his stead, being 
{ignorant of the change, and the old letter-box 
| having been left open, the unsuspecting postman 
_ dropped the will into the box. When the hue and 
ery was raised, the man declared that he duly 
| posted the letter at the Probate-office. It is, how- 
ever, very singular that the probability of such a 
mistake should never have occurred to the people 
|at the Probate-office, or to the Post-office authori- 
| ties, who must have been aware of the employment 
of a supernumerary on the morning specified. 

“ All’s well that ends well,” and each of the 
above cases was ultimately explained withont 
serious damage to any party. But many similar 
ineidents must have happened without ever re- 
ceiving a solution. In each of the above four 
cases, the explanation seems simple enough. The 
first tayo are the most perplexing, disclosing some 
strange disturbance of the memory; but the latter 
two represent a numerous class of “accidents,” 
and are more connected with our every-day life. 
All, however,’force one conclusion upon us— 
that on each side of life’s routine pathway lie a 
thousand hidden pitfalls and concealed traps. 
We may name them “lapses,” and call them 
“accidents,” but there they lie in grim shadow 
nevertheless. 











FROM 


WERT thou but the moon that gilds 
f} My lowly cot on summer eves, 
And I the happy stream that sings 
Beneath the forest leaves : 
O joy, to gaze upon thy face— 
Thy face that all my thoughts beguile ; 
O bliss, to hold within my heart 
The beauty of thy smile. 


Or were I but the lightsome breeze 
That wantons through the groves of May, 
And thou the rose beside my door 
That scents the op’ning day: 
O happy lot, to pause and woo, 
To breathe love’s music in thine ear; 
O dream, to kiss from beaming eyes 
The bright and hallowed tear. 





AFAR. 


Ah! Mary, could I rise to thee, 
Or were a lowlier station thine, 
The simple flower within the glade, 
I might have called thee mine ;— 
I might have clasped thee to my breast, 
Hung raptured on thy faintest breath ; 
T might have known the thrill divine 
That only dies with death. 


But I must worship from afar 
The marble brow, the blushing cheek— 
Must hide beneath the light of smiles 
The love I may not speak. 
Yet, Mary, in the years to come 
Perchance ’twill soothe my dark despair, 
Amid the ruins love hath made, 





To find thine image there. 
* 
. Matrutas BARR. 
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A BRAVE LIFE. 





A BRAV 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEEPDALE VIC 


CHAPTER VII. | 
THE MASTER AND THE MEN. 
R. MAPLESON—or rather Josiah | 
Mapleson, Esq., as all his letters 
were directed—was the owner of a 
silk-mill near to the town of New- 
bury. The mill had been a profitable | 
concern, and was so still, in spite of 
the times being rather unsettled. Mr. Mapleson had | 
made a good fortune out of it, and was thinking of 
retiring. But though he had thought about it a long 
time, he had not taken a single step in that direction. | 
People said he was wedded to the business, and so | 
perhaps he was. At all events, he was wedded to | 
nothing else. He lived a solitary life down at the | 
least fashionable end of Newbury, and had neither | 
wife nor child to solace his declining years. He was | 








a hard man, though strictly a just one; and he was a me, my man. 


E LIFE. 


ARAGE,” “MARK WARREN,’ 


’ 


ETC. ETC. 


longer; and I won’t pay for work you have not donc. 
Here’s the money due to you.” 

“T won't take it, sir, unless you pay the week,” said 
Richard. 

“Nor I,” said the other man. ‘“ What Richard says, 
Pll stick by.” 

“Very well. There the money lies, and will lie, for 
five minutes; after that, it goes into my cash-box, 
and not a glint of it will either of you see again.” 

“TI don’t care, sir; if you choose to cheat us poor 
men out of our wages, you must,” said Richard who 
seemed to be spokesman. “And if you turn us 
adrift, in the dead winter, when we’ve wives and 
children to keep, I suppose you must. But mark 
my words, sir—there’s a day of reckoning coming, 
and, happen, sooner than you expect!” 

“Days of reckoning are of little consequence to 
My accounts are clear enough. I 


hard master, his men said, and the bond between the | wish yours might be the same.” 


employer and employed was not altogether of the | 
friendly nature it should be. The morning after | 
Harold Blake’s arrival in Newbury, Mr. Mapleson 


was in his office in Tower Street. He was sitting at | 


« Thank ye, sir,” said Fanan. 

«And now the five minutes have gone. 
take the money, or not?” 

“We will not, sir.’ Both men spoke at once this 


Will you 


his desk, to which he had just given a hard rap, as | time. 


he uttered the words— 

“T have more than half a mind to send you both 
to prison !” 

The speech was hurled defiantly at two-men who 
stood opposite the desk. They were working men, 
and not very easy ones to deal with, it should-seem. 

“And what might that be for, sir?” asked the 
elder of the men. 


pair of hungry, rather wolfish-looking eyes. He held 


his cap, between his hands, with a kind of clutch that | 


tightened as Mr. Mapleson spoke. 

“What for !—for insubordination, Richard Fanan ; 
and for cheating your master out of his time.” 

The thin man laughed a bollow laugh. 

“Them must be precious sharp as would cheat you 
out of anything, Mr. Mapleson,” said he. 

“So they must ; and I mean they should,” replied 
Mr. Mapleson, shortly. 


He was a wiry man, with a keen eye like a hawk. | 


Nothing ever went by him, as his men used to say, 
9? 


“He'd stop to pick up a pin! 


“ Now then,” said Mr. Mapleson, “I have no time | 


to waste in arguing the matter. I threatened what 
I'd do, and I'll do it. 
by the day, and I’ll pay by the day. If you choose 
to go off drinking from Monday till Wednesday, you 
can’t expect me to pay for that.” 

“We wasn’t drinking, sir; we’re teetotals.” 

“Do you expect me to believe you, Richard 
Vanan ?” 

“You can do as you please about that, sir, It 
don’t alter the fact,” said Richard, sullenly. 
“At any rate, I won't employ either of you any 


# 


He had a long, thin face, with a | 


“a . . r ; r 
When I engaged you, it was | 


Mr. Mapleson took up the little heap of gold and 
silver, and swept it into his desk. Then he said— 
“As there is nothing further to say, or to do, I 
| Wish you good morning.” 
| Good day to you, sir; and may you never repent 
| this morning’s work,” said Fanan: “it runs strangely 
in my head that you will.” 

Mr. Mapleson laughed. It was a cutting, derisive 
| laugh, and with it ringing in their ears, the men 
went out of the office. 
| Precious rascals, both of them, and a goed rid- 
| dance,” said Mr. Mapleson to himself. “That fellow 
| Fanan will get into prison some day, if he does not 
| mind. Well, what is the matter now?” This was 
to a young subordinate who opened the door. 

“Nothing is the matter, sir; only a gentleman 
wishes to see you.” 

Mr. Mapleson took the card offered to him, and 
| read it—“ Mr. Harold Blake. Ah, I knew his father 
Show the gentleman 


| well—an old friend of mine. 
| in, Wilson.” 
| A minute after, in walked Harold. Mr. Mapleson 
rose, and shook hands with great cordiality. 

“Tam very glad to see you, Mr. Blake—an unex- 
| pected pleasure.” 
| Harold returned the shake of the hand heartily. 

“T believe I am speaking to an old friend of my 

| father?” said he. 

“Yes, you are: we were at school together. Bless 
| you! I knew him as intimately as if he had been my 
brother. I lost’ sight of him, in after life, and ra 
| Mr. Mapleson glanced dubiously at Harold’s mourn- 
ing apparel. 
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Harold was silent a moment; so was Mr. Mapleson. 

“ My father is dead,” said Harold, at length, ina 
firm voice. 

“Dear me! I am sorry to hear it, on my word I 
am,’? said Mr. Mapleson, in a tone of real feeling. 

Both were again silent. 

“ And your mother?” asked Mr. Maplescn, fear- 
fully. 

“She is dead, too,” 

It was hard work to keep firm this time, and 
Harold’s face showed it. 

“Tam sure I am very sorry,” repeated Mr. Maple- 
son. “Poor fellow, are you quite alone then ?” 

“No, I have Charley.” 

“Charley ! who is he?” 

My poor crippled brother ; he had a hurt when he 
was a child, and he has never been able to walk.” 

“Dear me! and you two are alone in the world. 
Well, it is very sad! Are you come here on a visit ?” 

“No; I am come in search of employment.” 

“Employment! why, are you serious?” and Mr. 
Mapleson’s face expressed the utmost astonishment. 

“Yes, employment; that Charley and I may live.” 

“But, my dear fellow, what has become of your 
patrimony? Surely your father, who was a flourishing 
merchant when I heard of him last—surely he left 
you enough to prevent that necessity?” 

Harold was silent. A few vivid memories rose up 
before him that moment—a home full of luxury and 
extravagance, a wasteful, pretentious establishment, 
such as could not be kept up, without a fortune to 
back it; Harold remembered this, and was silent. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Mapleson, good-naturedly, 
“of course, reverses are incident to the lot of the best 
of us. Iam afraid your father found it so, and I am 
sorry. But was there nothing left?” 

Harold shook his head. He had not told Mr. 
Mapleson that a fortune did come to him, but that 
he forebore to touch it. With it he had satisfied 
every one of his father’s creditors—yea, every single 
one! 

« Ah, it is a sad case, at your age too, when young 
men like naturally to enjoy themselves. And what 
are you intending to do?” 

“To work !” 

No pen can give the least idea of the word, as it 
issued from the lips of Harold Blake. 

Mr. Mapleson had risen, and was standing with his 
hands in his pockets, keenly surveying Harold. He 
liked both his looks and his sentiments amazingly. 

«And now, Mr. Blake, just tell me what made you 
come to me?” ; 

“ Because you were my father’s friend, and because 
I hoped you would employ me,” replied Harold. 

“ You are quite in earnest then ?” 

“T should think I am!” 

Harold had a quick, impetuous way of speaking. 
Besides, poor Charley’s face seemed to rise up, that 
minute, before him. 

Mr. Mapleson had not seen Charley; but an idea 
had occurred to him. Harold was a comparative 
stranger to him; but Mr. Mapleson was a shrewd 
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judge of character, and he did not think it likely he 
could be deceived in that clear, open face, and frank 
manner. And he had known Harold’s father, when 
they two were just at Harold’s age. He wanted a 
man, as he said to himself, about the grounds, a man 
young, vigorous, energetic, and not afraid to work, 
It was scarce a position for a gentleman ; but still it 
was worth mentioning. 

“T am glad you did come to me, Mr. Blake. Iam 
in want of an overseer, to pay the men and look 
after them sharply. I want some one who will do 
his duty by me, and not stir up insubordination.” 

“Tnsubordination!” said Harold, im a tone of 
surpeise. 

“Yes; the men have had their minds poisoned by 
a fellow, whom I have turned off this very morning, 
They are in a rather unsettled state, and it may be 
ugly work dealing with them some of these days. 
Are you firm, Harold Blake?” 

“IT think so,” replied Harold, smiling. 

«You look firm ; there is a line about your mouth 
that I like the curve of. Are you practical?” 

“TI hope so,” replied Harold, smiling again. 

“ And not afraid of work ?” 

“No!” 

The no came out with a volume of sound that 
delighted Mr. Mapleson. 

“Very well, you shall come and try; I am without 
an overseer at all, now. By-the-way, Harold Blake, 
you ought to get into a profession; if you are only 
the overseer in a silk-mill, the élite of Newbury will 
take no notice of you.” 

Harold laughed. “TI shall not trouble about that,” 
he said. 

“ But really, a profession would be the right thing. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Mr. Mapleson,” said Harold, calmly, “I will do 
what Providence puts into my hands first of all, and 
let alone the profession.” 

“That’s right. Why, you seem to me to be right 
all ways, Harold Blake!” 

Harold smiled. Then he began to ask a few 
questions about the opening just made for him. It 
was rather an arduous employment, and certainly 
not what he had been used to. He would have to be 
on the premises early and late, and the remuneration 
was not very liberal. But Harold could not afford to 
be fastidious, or to waste time. Besides, this engage- 
ment, if faithfully executed, might lead to another. 
At all events, he would do his best. 

« And be sure you hold hard, Harold Blake!” said 
Mr. Mapleson ; “ be sure you hold hard!” 

For the rest, Harold’s new friend was very kind to 
him, and even invited him to dinner; but this Harold 
declined. Indeed, all along he was puzzled to know 
how he could leave Charley the whole (or nearly 80) 
of the day. It seemed very sad, the straits they had 
come into, these two orphans, alone in the world. 

“Except that every man may make his own 
fortune, or else mend it,’ thought Harold, as he 
strode home; ‘and that’s what, with God's help, J 
mean to do!” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SYLVESTERS AT HOME. 


A BRAVE LIFE. 


Tur Sylvesters dined at eight o’clock precisely. | 


There were but three of them, to sit down in the 
yast dining-room that would have accommodated 
fifty with ease, and had done, in the days that were 


past. 


All round the room hung family portraits, | 


looking grim and ghostly, in their ancient lustreless | 


frames. The threadbare curtains were closely drawn, 
and the chandelier lighted over head. Nothing was 
cheerful in the gloomy room, save the gas. 

The cloth was laid, and there was a fraction of the 
old family plate, with the crest of the Sylvesters en- 
graved upon it, making a show as usual. And there 
was the butler, with the snowy napkin on his arm, 
waiting for the family to come to table. 
almost directly ; the door was thrown open by another 





They came | 
| thoughts. 


attendant, and in they walked. Lady Sylvester | 


leaned on Raymond’s arm, and Alice walked beside. 
The three were wonderfully alike—the mother and 
her children. 

Dinner passed over slowly and pompously. Con- 
versation was kept up on indifferent topics; but there 
was something laboured about it. When it was 
ended, and the proper time had come, the ladies rose 
and retired, leaving Raymond ostensibly at his wine. 

He had drunk several glasses, though he was an 
abstemious man. ‘There seemed a feverish restless- 
ness about him. 
almost inattentive. The relief seemed unbounded 
when he found himself alone, 

He pushed the wine from him with an impatient 
gesture. 
leaned his head upon them. He uttered a stifled 
groan, In the silence it seemed to be echoed back 
from every corner; from the ghostly pictures on the 
walls, from the drear nothingness around him! 

For he was thinking of Josephine! He had never 
ceased to think of her since they parted. Josephine! 


He had been preoccupied, and | 


| 


He stretched his arms on the table, and | 


| at all. 


his heart clung to her! his very life seemed bound | 


up with hers! He could not bear this agony: it 
would sap his very being! 

He would go back to her. And he rose, his face 
illumined with hope. He would tell her how he 
suffered! He would bind up the broken threads. 
He would gather her to his heart again. He would 
go forth and toil for her. He would fling aside his 
pride, his prejudice. He would be a new man, and 
live another life. All for Josephine ! 

But there were the Sylvesters; grim and ghostly 
they glare at him from the walls. Who is to support 
the fabric, if he lets it slip? On him all things 


depend! A portionless bride! The wind, as it moans | 
' of sadness in her voice. 


round the old house, seems to repeat the words ina 
mocking cadence—A portionless bride! Poverty on 
the heels of poverty! 

No; it cannot be. The sacrifice has been required 
of him, and he has made it; he will not go back, or 
flinch, though he die for it: it is the way with the 
Sylvesters. 
been just. 


| to be exceptional ones. 
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He sat down again, haggard, white, and trembling. 
Josephine lies on her bed of unconsciousness. When 
she wakes to reason and reality, her suffering will not 
bé like this. 

He has not told his mother, or his sister either; 
but it is time he did. The Sylvesters have no secrets 
from each other. They are bound with a threefold 
cord. Their mutual love, and the clanship which 
subsists between them, is the best feature in their 
character. 

He means to tell his mother, this very night. He 
cannot bear his grief alone. It is for their sakes—he 
means to say. And he will show no weakness, or 
irresolution. These are attributes that do not belong 
to his race. 

With this resolve he rises. He nas had enough of 
solitude, and the bitter wrestling with his own 
He tosses off another glass of wine, and 
steps briskly out. 

The drawing-room 1s smaller, and far less dreary 
than the apartment he has left. By the fire sits his 
august mother, in her robe of crape, and lace ruffles. 
Alice is on a low stool at her mother’s feet. Her 
mother’s hand rests lovingly on her head. 

Mother and daughter are rejoicing in their re- 
union. - 

When Raymond entered, Alice looked up at him. 
Her face was full of calm happiness. She was at 
home again. She had by her the two beings dearest 
to her on earth: and she did not seem to care for 
aught else. 

Raymond stood by the fire looking at her, or rather 
at them. 

“It is for their sakes,’ he thought; “for theirs 
only!” 

He did not introduce the subject at once. Indeed, 
at one time he thought he should never introduce it 
It is astonishing how hard he found it to 
mention the once dear and familiar name of Jose- 
phine! 

The first few days of Alice’s return were intended 
She had been staying abroad 


| with a relative—at a home where the grinding cares, 


Raymond had been a hero had his cause | 


that harassed the Sylvesters, were unknown. And 
just im the flush of happiness, at reunion with hey 
mother and her brother, it was thought the skeleton 
in the.house might be forgotten. But it was scarce 


' possible to be unconscious long of its existence. 


“Tell me everything, dear mother,” Alice had been 


saying. ‘ You and Raymond look sadly careworn 
and anxious. Do not keep any secret back from me, 
mother.” 


“There is nothing new to tell, Alice. It is the 
old, old story,” replied Lady Sylvester, with a touch 


“But, mother, I am come back so full of energy 
and of resource! I do not mean tamely to sit down, 
and suffer in miserable ease.” 

Her face flushed as she said it, and the resolute 
will of the Sylvesters rose dominant in every feature. 

“ Silly child! what can you do?” 

“ Mother, I can work!” 
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Lady Sylvester laughed. The words sounded chi- 
merical as the philosopher’s stone. 

“Raymond will marry soon, mother; and then we 
two will not live in this splendid poverty. We will 
give it up—and be honest and independent.” 

“* Alice, you talk very wildly.” It was Raymond 
who spoke. ‘ And you never were a true Sylvester, 
or you would not hint at giving up your birthright.” 

“My birthright! Ah, Raymond, God never gives 
us such a one as this is!” said Alice, mournfully. 

“Mother,” continued Raymond, “and Alice too, I 
have something to tell you. You may have guessed 


it. It relates to these ruined fortunes of ours. I! 


had better name it, and then let the subject rest in 
silence.” 

His voice died sadly away. It had a sharp, bitter 
tone in it. He was standing opposite his mother; 
but he turned his face from her as he spoke. 

“What is it, Raymond?” said Lady Sylvester, 
anxiously. 

Her whole heart was bound up in her children. 

‘* Mother, you have heard of—of Josephine ?” 

Here his voice softened into tenderness. 

Lady Sylvester paused a moment. When she 
spoke, it was to say coldly, and without sympathy, 
“T have heard that she is left portionless; that her 
aunt’s will was an unjust one. Do you mean this, 
Raymond?” 

*T do, mother.” 

“Have you seen her since?” 
spoke, warmly and impulsively. 

There was a working of the proud, handsome 
features ; then he said, “ Yes, I have.” 

Oh, that is right; I am glad you have seen her!” 
and she came and put her arm in that of her 
brother: it was a gesture that expressed sympathy. 
* T am glad you have seen her,” repeated she. 

Raymond was looking at his mother, not at Alice. 
Lady Sylvester had not spoken. She was sitting in 
her most erect and dignified attitude. 

No love had ever been lost between Lady Sylvester 
and Josephine Graham. 

“She is not thorough-bred. The Grahams are a 
mixed kind of race,” had said Lady Sylvester. 

“Shall I ever persuade that proud, cold woman 
into loving me?” had mused Josephine. 

So, when Lady Sylvester heard that Josephine was 
portionless, she held her peace. 


It was Alice who 


It was a chilling, blank silence, telling more than | 


words would have done. 

Alice’s face was full of sympathy and interest. 
But, then, Alice was tn many respects, as her brother 
said, no true Sylvester; and Alice had always loved 
Josephine. 

She was planning how, on the morrow, she would 
go to her, and throw her arms round her, and say, 
“Never mind, Josephine—my sister Josephine, you 
are coming to us!” 

She wondered Raymond did not speak. She was 
oppressed by the cold, blank silence that had set in. 
She did not like the two rigid faces that were on 
either side of her. Still, it had never occurred to her 
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that Josephine would be sacrificed. There wag 
“honour bright,” she thought, amongst her kith and 
| kin, even in their ruin. 
| Lady Sylvester was the first to break the silence, 
| “It is sad news, Raymond—this that we have 
heard,” said she, in a cold, measured tone. 
| «For Josephine, mother?” interrupted Alice, 
| eagerly, and as if thrusting some idea from her, 
“Very sad for Josephine.” 

“You must excuse a mother’s partiality, Alice,” 
said Lady Sylvester, still coldly: “I was thinking of 
| Raymond.” 

Alice turned to her brother. Some word, she 
thought, should have sped from his lips hurriedly, 
|and with eagerness: That word should have been 
like a bulwark to defend Josephine. But it came not, 

Then she withdrew her arm, and went a few paces 
from him. It was a gesture as significant as the 
other. It said plainly as words could speak, “ You 
are not what I thought you were, Raymond!” 

Lady Sylvester spoke again. “We live in dis- 
astrous times, my children. Our house has fallen to 
decay. We can scarce guess what our future will be. 
| They who are falling want a prop, Raymond. A por- 
tionless bride is no happy prospect for a Sylvester.” 

Raymond was silent. An eager look from Alice— 
| a look of passionate entreaty; but it fell to the 
ground, Raymond saw it not. 

“You have pledged your word, my son, to this— 
| this marriage,” continued Lady Sylvester; ‘and you 

cannot draw back—no, you cannot.” 

She added the words with an evident reluctance. 

, Alice would have burst out vehemently; but she 
was checked by her brother. Raymond was about 
| to reply. 

; Mother, of two evils, I have tried to choose the 
: least. My love for Josephine ”—here his voice trem- 
| bled—“ has not blinded me to the fact of my true 
position ”—here his voice became calm, collected, and 
| strong. “If I marry under these altered circum- 
stances, I see but one alternative. You will be 
| deprived of the support which, as a son of this 
' yuined house, I should be able to afford you. You 
| would, in fact, be lost to me, and I to you. Our 
interests would be divided, and not one single ad- 
| vantage would result to you from the step I had 
taken. Mother, I have thought of these things, 
again and again.” He paused, and pressed his hand 
to his forehead. 

Alice was at his side again. She thought, now, 
it was a passing cloud—the result of their sad and 
harassing position. She could have staked her life 
on his fidelity to Josephine. 

“Well, Raymond?” said his mother, anxiously. 
His mother’s thoughts were running in quite another 
groove. 

“Mother,” and he gave a slight shudder, “I have 
done it for your sake, and for the sake of Alice. I 
have given up Josephine!” 

He brought out the words slowly and deliberately. 
His voice had a grating sound. Alice withdrew 
again, and stood some paces from him. Her face 
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was pale and stern. Her heart had given one bound, | 
and then seemed to die within her. 

“What! given up Josephine ?” 

She did not pity him now. No, let him suffer | 
what he might. He sat down, and hid his face in his | 
hands. He was fairly overcome, and trembled from | 
head to foot. She had never seen him so before, and 
perhaps, never would again. But indignation had | 
driven out every feeling of compassion. 

Lady Sylvester rose, and crossed over to-where | 
Raymond sat. She stooped down and kissed him. | 
She was his mother, and would take him to her arms, | 
let him have done what he might. In this case, it 
seemed as if he had but returned to his allegiance. 

«Mother, do not kiss him! He is a traitor!” 

She said it in a tone so sharp and shrill, that they | 
both started. It was scarcely like the sweet, musical 
yoice of Alice Sylvester. 

“He should but have loved her all the more: he 
should have brought her to us; we would have 
cherished her. Union would have been strength.” 

Lady Sylvester threw a glance of displeasure at 
her daughter. 


“We do not want those who need cherishing, Alice. 


Heaven knows there is little enough for ourselves! 
Look round on the bare walls, and convince yourself 
of this. 


his house ;” and she stooped again, and kissed him. 


The Sylvesters need building up, and | 
strengthening; and union is strength; but not union 
with poverty. Raymond has been wise, and loyal to | 


« But,” and Alice came near, too, in her eagerness, 
and her garments touched him as he sat—“ but does 
no one think of Josephine, and of her fate —-abandoned, 
friendless, alone ?” 

He bowed lower. She was glad to see it. Dis- 
honour, she thought, threatened to tarnish the crest 
of the Sylvesters. She hoped he would relent; that 
the secret agony he felt would compel him to return 


| to Josephine. 


But she was mistaken. When he raised his 
head,-she could see in every feature, the indomit- 
able will that would hold suffering at bay. She 
knew, then, that there would be no relenting; 
that he had rent himself away from Josephine for 
| ever! 

It was terrible to think so. Alice was young, and 
her heart tender. She could not harden herself as 
they did; she could not be so merciless, Heaven 
help her, coming of such a race! 

She went to her room; it was cold and fireless, and 
the stormy wind tore away in the old chimney. She 
wrapped herself in her shawl, and paced up and 
| down—an inrpulsive, generous, loving creature, con- 
demned to witness a scene of cruelty and wrong— 
condemned to see a heart, young and loving as her 
own, go down a wreck! And through the storm- 
wind outside, and the still louder storm within, 
there seemed to echo the ceaseless question— 

“ Josephine! what of Josephine?” 

(To be continued.) 
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GROUP of schoolboys stood waiting for 
W| a companion to make his appearance, dis- 
cussing in glowing — wes beauty 





mes had planned to visit on their way to 
sihoo!, and grumbling at the delay caused by the 
non-appearance of their friend. 

“Oh! here he is,” at length exclaimed one, as a 
boy about fourteen rushed out of a neighbouring 
house. 

“Now, Harry, be sure you go straight off to Carr’s 
at once,” they heard his father say, as he closed the 
door after him; and then they saw that Harry held 
a note in his hand. 

“T say, old fellow, it’s too bad to keep us waiting 
all this time,’ exclaimed two or three, as he joined 
them. 

“I wish you hadn’t waited,” said Harry, petu- 
lantly, “for I’ve got to go round to Carr’s, the 
farriers, with this note.” 

“Oh, you can’t go this morning, Martin; Carr’s 
Place is quite the other way, and if we don’t get 
them blackberries this morning, they'll all be 
spoiled. I don’t suppose that note is so particular 
—is it?” 

“It’s for Carr to send and fetch two of the horses 
that have cast their shoes. One of them belongs to 
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the stage-coach, you know, and so it will be wanted 
in the afternoon,” answered Harry. 

“Oh, well, you can run down with that in the 
dinner-hour, just as well as going all that way now; 
so stuff it in your pocket, and let’s go on, or the 
birds will have eaten the ripest blackberries.” 

“But father told me to be sure and take this 
note,” debated Harry, as they came to the point 
where the two roads met—one leading to the famous 
blackberry-bushes, and the other round to the village 
where the blacksmith’s forge was situated. 

Harry stood here for a minute or two, balancing 
the note in his hand, and pondering whether he 
should go on to the blacksmith’s, or postpone it until 
the dinner-hour came round. The school was some 
distance from home, but not far from the village; 
and as he always took his dinner, it would be easy 
to run down then and deliver the note, he thought, 
and he might enjoy the fun of getting the black- 
berries with his companions. He did not mean to be 
disobedient, but he had got into the habit of putting 
off doing things at the time he was desired to do 
them, and had hitherto escaped detection, so that 
the fault was one he thought little of now. 

“Come, Martin, don’t stand there like a stuck 
pig,’ shouted one of his companions; “ either come 
on with us at once, or say you don’t mean to come, 
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and trot off with that bothering note. Bother the 
horses casting their shoes just now!” he added. 

Harry decided to go with them, and thrusting the 
note into his pocket, turned up the lane. 

The blackberries were very abundant, and just 
ripe, so that they had quite a feast at the expense of 
a few scratches. But the food, delicious as that was, 
was not enjoyed half so much as the fun—the eager 
scrambling up the dewy banks, and reaching, stretch- 
ing, balancing their bodies to reach the highest 
branches, where the ripest fruit grew. Harry joined 
in the laughing, and seemed the merriest of them all, 
but in truth, he was far from feeling as gay and light- 
hearted as he seemed. The note that he had in his 
pocket weighed heavily upon his spirits, and he 
wished now that he had not come after the black- 
berries ; but it was too late now. The clock struck 
nine before they thought it could be half-past eight, 
and then they were still some distance from school. 
They scampered off at once, but prayers were over 
before they got there, and they were ordered to re- 
main half-an-hour after the others had left, as a 
punishment, It was past one o'clock before Harry 
reached the blacksmith’s, to deliver his note, and 
then he heard to his consternation that the man had 
gone out. 

“He waited about till a little agone twelve, to 
see if any jobs comed in,” said his wife, “and when 
they didn’t he went off to his brother, t’other side o’ 
Farnley.” 

“Could I fetch him back,” said Harry? “for two 
of the horses have cast their shoes, and they must be 
done before the coach comes up this afternoon.” 

“ Ah, you’re Mr. Martin’s lad then. But why didn’t 
you bring the note afore? I doubt whether you'll 
catch the old man, for he’s a stout walker, is my 
John.” 

“ Oh, I'll run and overtake him,” said Harry ; and 
scarcely heeding the woman’s directions, delivered in 
her slow country speech, he burst away and took the 
road towards Farnley. A dread fear had come over 
him, how or why, he could not tell, but he felt he 
must fly on to find the man, and get the horses shod 
before the coach came by. 

A mile, two miles, nearly three miles he ran, 
scarcely pausing to take breath, the haunting fear 
growing upon him each moment and urging him 
onward. At last he was obliged to sit down upon 
the grass and rest, for he was well-nigh exhausted. 
But not many minutes did he stay, only long enough 
to shed a few bitter tears, and wish that he had taken 
the note at the time he was sent, and then he hurried 
on, not pausing again until he had reached the place 
he was in search of. But, alas! Carr was not there, 
he had gone on to the next village; and, glancing at 
the clock, Harry saw that it was just three, and 
therefore too late to get the horse shod before half- 
past. As he retraced his steps, he tried to reason 
himself out of the terrible fear that had taken such 
hold upon him. His father had several other horses, 
he thought, that could be used instead of the shoeless 
one, and he tried to whistle and think no more about | 








it, as he sauntered leisurely through the green lane, 
wondering what his father and schoolmaster would 
say to this escapade. 

At the end of the lane rose a long, steep hill; and 
as Harry began slowly to ascend it, the mysterious 
fear again reasserted its power over him. But he 
had not gone far when, to his infinite relief, he heard 
the sound of wheels; and the next moment, the 
lumbering, heavy-laden stage-coach loomed in sight, 
They must have changed horses by this time, he 
knew; and as it came nearer, he saw that a young 
white one had taken the place of the other. 

“Oh, they'll gain by that,” he said, half aloud—all 
his fears vanishing in a moment; “at least half an 
hour will be saved as ‘Tops’ is leader ;”’ and he stood 
still to watch the approach of the vehicle, 

It certainly did come down the hill at a rapid rate, 
and he could see that the coachman had: hard work 
to hold in the restive “Tops.” The passengers, too, 
seemed somewhat anxious; and, looking more narrowly 
at these, he descried his father among those outside, 
But before he could begin to wonder what business 
could take his father in that direction, the coach 
gave a violent lurch; and the next minute—oh! 
horror of horrors—it lay upon its side in the road. 

What happened next, Harry did not know ; but he 
found himself in the ditch, supporting his father's 
head; while the guard stood by and told the doctor, 
who had been fetched, the cause of the accident— 
having a fresh horse, unused to the work, which, 
being restive, had at length urged on the others, and 
overturned the coach. How Harry sickened as he 
heard it, and looked down at the pale, unconscious 
face of his father. How heavy, how bitter his 
punishment was, as he sat there in the ditch think- 
ing that all this mischief had been caused through 
his fault! 

But he was roused from his bitter self-upbraidings 
by the men coming to carry his father to a cottage 
close by, where the doctor would set his leg, which it 
had been discovered, was broken. Harry followed at 
a little distance, anxious, yet fearing to enter, lest 
his father should be dead. On his way, he heard 
that several others had been slightly injured, but 
none so seriously as his father. This was a little 
relief to his mind, but who can picture his misery, 
when he heard soon afterwards that he was not 
expected to live ? 

For many weeks Mr. Martin hovered between life 
and death; but at length, to the surprise of all, he 
began to recover; and then, for the first time, he 
heard of the blackberry gathering which had been 
the cause of the accident. But there was no need to 
talk to Harry about it now; he had suffered too 
deeply ever to forget it; ah! and had profited by this 
severe lesson. Mr. Martin had often had serious 
misgivings before; for Harry, though merry and 
light-hearted, was gradually growing selfish, caring 
only for his own pleasure or convenience; but now 
this was all changed, his son was becoming a thought- 
ful, generous boy ; and as years rolled on, he thanked 
God for that “ blackberry gathering.” 








